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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC 
TENURE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY CONCERNING 
CHARGES OF VIOLATION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM, IN- 
VOLVING THE DISMISSAL OF THE PRESIDENT AND THREE 


MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 


INTRODUCTION 


On the night of June 7, 1915, four days after commencement, the 
state board of education of Montana at a meeting of all its members 
voted not to renew its contract with Dr. E. B. Craighead, who had 
served for three years as President of the University of Montana. 
On the following morning the same board accepted the recommenda- 
tions of its university committee not to re-employ three professors, 
Professor G. F. Reynolds, Ph.D. (Chicago), professor of English and 
head of the department, who had served six years at the University 
of Montana and six elsewhere; Professor T. L. Bolton, Ph.D. (Clark), 
professor of psychology, who had served three years at Montana 
and ten elsewhere; and Miss Mary Stewart, A.B. (Colorado), dean 
of women and instructor in languages, who had served eight years 
at Montana and seven elsewhere. 

These actions deeply stirred the local community, where the 
popularity of the discharged president was great, and, by reason of 
their occurrence at the close of the academic year, their suddenness, 
the absence of charges—in the case of the faculty members—and 
the sequence of events which had preceded this crisis in the educa- 
tional history of Montana, caused widespread concern among the 
teaching profession, not only in the University of Montana itself, 
but, as the event became known, throughout the country generally. 

The attention of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors was early called to these events by certain of the parties con- 
cerned, their friends, and others, as matters deserving of inquiry in 
the interest not only of proper rules of academic tenure and admin- 
istrative procedure, but also of educational progress in Montana and 
the country at large. ? 

The committee of fifteen upon academic freedom and tenure pro- 
vided the necessary machinery for an inquiry into the case, and, in 


as 
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fact, the only available one, since the incident did not concern a 
single discipline, such as political economy, and consequently could 
not be handled by any organization of specialists in a particular 
field. The persons concerned were in several departments, and a 
presidency as well as professorships had been precipitately vacated; 
the case seemed therefore not to fall in the jurisdiction of any more 
restricted organization. 

The question was at once raised within the committee on academic 
freedom whether or not the issue of freedom of teaching was in any 
way involved in the matter, but after some discussion it was decided 
that there were prima facie indications that problems of academic 
freedom were concerned in the cases both of President Craighead 
and of the dismissed members of the staff. The problems of ad- 
ministrative procedure and of tenure of office are so deeply in- 
wrought with those of academic freedom, that it was decided that the 
committee should proceed with an inquiry into the Montana case. 

Accordingly a subcommittee, consisting of Professor C. A. Kofoid, 
University of California; Professor A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins 
University, then secretary of this association; Professor G. H. Marx, 
Leland Stanford Junior University; and Professor F. M. Padelford, 
University of Washington, was appointed to conduct the inquiry. 
This committee was subsequently organized with Professor Kofoid 
as chairman. Professor Lovejoy, whose experience in the Utah 
case had familiarized him with the conduct of such an inquiry, spent 
several days in July and August at Missoula, Helena, and Butte, 
investigating the situation locally and initiating lines of inquiry 
which placed in the hands of the committee an abundance of data 
representing the different aspects of the case. 

This report upon the Montana case has been delayed in part by the 
uncertainty as to the ultimate status of the dismissed professors. 
It was not possible for the committee to determine what the attitude 
of the newly appointed chancellor would be towards their reinstate- 
ment. The assurance of the governor that the reinstatements were 
genuine was accompanied by the condition that the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the cases of these members of the faculty, technically on leave 

of absence—without salary, except in the case of Miss Stewart— 
was to be left to the action of the incoming Chancellor, who did not 
assume his duties until February, 1916. 

A second ground for delay has been the desire to include in the 
report an authoritative announcement of new rules of procedure 
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for dealing with questions of appointments, dismissals, and tenure of 
office. In this, as will appear later, the committee has been un- 
happily disappointed. 

The results of the committee’s investigations are presented under 
four heads. The first deals with the complicated and faulty or- 
ganization and administration of education in Montana in recent 
years. The second discusses the causes for the dismissal of President 
Craighead and the relation thereto of the campaign for the consolida- 
tion of the state institutions of higher learning. The third reviews, 
mainly in the light of the testimony of the faculty of the university, 
the charges brought by Mr. J. H. T. Ryman of the local executive 
board against President Craighead. The fourth relates the dis- 
missal, reinstatement, and redismissal of the three professors, and 
sets forth the documentary evidence which establishes the relations 
of the state board of education, of Governor Stewart, and of Chancel- 
lor Elliott thereto. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
MonTANA 


The development of the institutions of higher education in 
Montana has, in the committee’s opinion, been unfavorably af- 
fected for some years by three causes. 

1. The first and most fundamental of these is an excessive multi- 
plication of separate and, in some degree, competing institutions 
receiving state funds. Besides the State University at Missoula, 
there is the Agricultural College at Bozeman, the School of Mines at 
Butte, and the Normal School at Dillon. This distribution, made 
by the legislature of 1893, was, the committee is informed by a 
member of that body, the Hon. Richard Lockey, the result of a 
political bargain between representatives of the several sections of 
the state, and was inspired rather by a desire to compromise the 
claims of those sections for favors at the hands of the legislature than 
by a consideration of the educational interests of the state as a 
whole. This decentralization of the system of state institutions has 
made neither for economy nor for efficiency. It has tended to a 
partial subordination of educational policies to inter-city rivalries; 
it has at times been productive of mutual suspicion and injurious 
friction between officials of the several institutions; and it has given 
rise to the charge, at least, of the employment of unsuitable political 
methods to influence the apportionment of funds. To many public 
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officials and citizens of the state, to each of the last two presidents 
of the university, and to nearly all of its faculty, it has seemed evi- 
dent that the interests of the state required the consolidation of 
several, or all, of these institutions into a single well-equipped and 
adequately supported state university. The question of consolida- 
tion has been a vexed issue in state politics for some years. The part 
it played in the dismissal of President Craighead will be noted 
hereafter. It is, in the committee’s judgment, probable that the 
incident of June, 1915, would not have occurred, had it not been for 
differences of opinion upon this issue, and the antagonism aroused 
during the consolidation campaign of 1914. 

2. A further source of difficulty is to be found in the organization 
of the government of the state university. The university is, in 
different matters and in varying degrees, under the control of five 
different official bodies: 

(a) The principal governing power is vested in the state board of 
education, consisting of the governor of the state, as president, the 
attorney general, and the state superintendent of education, ez 
officiis, and eight appointive members. This board has under its 
jurisdiction not only the university, but also the three other institu- 
tions above mentioned, and an orphan’s home. Each of the towns 
in which one of these institutions is situated had in 1915 one or more 
representatives on the board. Furthermore, the board’s regular 
meetings are held only twice a year. It obviously cannot, therefore, 
as a body, give close oversight to any one institution. 

The affairs of the university are therefore more directly under the 
supervision of (b) a committee of the board, known as the committee 
on the university, having for its chairman the member of the board 
resident in Missoula. However, this committee’s decisions have 
force only if adopted by the board. Furthermore, it does not 
appear to have been a rule of the board that no action upon any 
university matter should be taken until that matter had been 
brought before its university committee. The recent dismissal of 
the president, for example, was proposed and carried at a single 
session of the board, without submission of the question to the 
university committee for investigation and report. 

There is, further, (c) an executive or local board, consisting of three 
persons, no one of them a member of the state board; namely, the 
president of the university, and two business men resident in Mis- 
soula. The state superintendent of education and the registrar of 
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the university also attend its meetings. Though the authority of 
this board is delegated to it by the state board, it has important 
advisory powers, especially in relation to appointments and promo- 
tions; and, through the residence of its members in the university 
town and the close relations which naturally exist between them and 
the administrative officers and teaching staff, is able to exercise a 
considerable influence upon the affairs of the institution. When, 
as was the case during the administrations of Dr. Craighead and his 
predecessor, Dr. C. A. Duniway, the senior member of this board 
and the chairman of the university committee of the state board 
hold widely differing views of university policy and are indisposed 
to consultation and co-operation, a situation is created which is 
necessarily embarrassing to the president of the university. This 
situation, in the committee’s belief, is in part responsible for the 
brief and troubled official life of the last two presidents. 

The general provisions of the university budget are, moreover, 
determined chiefly by (d) the appropriations committee of the 
legislature, which may, and at times does, alter the apportionments 
recommended by the state board, and which may, and at times does, 
confer directly with the officials of the institutions. 

Finally (e) since the Montana legislature frequently appropriates 
more money than is available, the state board of examiners, con- 
sisting of the governor and two other state officers, has power, when 
such necessity arises, to determine in what items of the appropria- 
tions to educational and other institutions reductions shall be made. 

Such a system of university government seems to the committee 
to be needlessly complicated, and one that if not modified will tend to 
be permanently productive of the sort of friction and confusion 
which have been conspicuously manifest in the relations of the last 
two executives of the university to the controlling boards. 

In particular, the committee sees no advantage in the existence 
of local advisory boards constituted as are those in Montana. The 
principal function of such boards—that of making recommendations 
concerning appointments, and the like, to the body having ultimate 
legal authority—can be more suitably exercised by the president and 
afaculty council. The selection of persons for the duties of teaching 
and research in universities is a matter calling for special knowledge 
and professional experience, and for an acquaintance with the 
accepted standards of scholarship, such as cannot reasonably be 
expected in persons unconnected with the academic profession. 
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3. All of the difficulties arising from these conditions have been 
intensified by the fact that the state board of education for many 
years has, as a body, apparently been destitute of a proper sense for 
the ordinary courtesies and amenities, in its dealings with officers 
and teachers of the university; that it has shown scant appreciation 
of the fact that the removal of a university president should take 
place only for serious cause and after full consideration; and equally 
scant appreciation of the fact that continuity of policy and stability 
in administration are important factors in the success of any institu- 
tion of higher education. Questions of the utmost importance to 
the state’s principal educational institution have been settled with 
singular haste, and with slight regard for the dignity and the purely 
educational interests of such an institution. This, as will appear 
from the following pages, was illustrated in the procedure of the 
state board in the removal of President Craighead; it had already 
been still more strikingly shown in the treatment received by his 
predecessor, Dr. C. A. Duniway. The latter has, at the committee’s 
request, furnished it with the following statement concerning the 
manner of his removal: 


The semi-annual meeting of the state board of education, which has the 
— to employ and remove presidents in Montana, is held early in Decem- 
r. 


In December of 1911, I attended that board meeting and submitted both 
in writing and orally my reports on current conditions at the university. I 
made various recommendations which were approved by the university com- 
mittee and adopted by the board with very little discussion. On the surface, 
at least, the relations between the board and myself were harmonious. Near 
the end of the meeting, the board went into executive session. The heads of 
other state institutions and myself were told that the executive session was to 
consider charges made against the superintendent of the orphan’s home. We 
were advised, however, to remain in the capitol nearby in order that we might 
be on hand if we should be needed about any business. We remained in the 
building in ae offices and the library for perhaps two hours without 
any of us being called into the meeting. At the end of that time, we observed 
the members of the board leaving their ype y dey They said that they 
had finished their business and adjourned and that they were in a great hurry 
because several of them had agreed to take the train to look into certain mat- 
ters at the State Normal School. I asked three different members, as I had 
the ate, whether anything ing university matters had come 
up in the executive session, and was answered in the negative. ‘ 

After this, I concluded that apprehensions about possible trouble with the 
state board had proved groundless. Thereafter, I took the night train to go 
home and to the university. 

Two days later I found in my mail a three-line note from the secretary of 
the board that they had voted in executive session that I would not be re 
employed as president of the university. This was absolutely my first notice 
or even intimation that such action was contemplated. To be sure,’ ! had 
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felt and had frankly said to some of my intimate friends that the contest in 
the state board which had gone on in the preceding summer about appoint- 
ments to the law school faculty might not have been completely settled. I 
had a vague feeling that the politicians who had brought on that struggle would 
like to take revenge of some kind, but I could get hold of nothing tangible and 
I had been assured that a good solution had been worked out and that diffi- 
culties had been smoothed over. 

I learned later from different members of the state board that they had 
given less than twenty minutes to the question of my status. At the close 
of a prolonged and controversial discussion about the superintendent of the 
orphan’s home, the board found itself confronted by a motion against my 
further employment. Being under the necessity of adjourning promptly to 
go to the state normal school for some investigations, and it being apparent 
that a majority of the members present were prepared to take action against 
me, the whole question was disposed of within twenty minutes. 

The above statements do not deal with motives except in the suggestion 
about the probable effect of the controversy about the law school faculty. A 
a — of the situation would be a good deal longer and much more 

i t. 


It will later be seen that the unfortunate incidents of the year 1915 
in the University of Montana were in great part the consequence of 
this bad system of educational organization, of the influence upon 
the state educational institutions of sectional rivalries within the 
state, and of an habitual failure on the part of the governing board 
to deal with officials of the university with common courtesy, or to 


give to its educational interests a reasonably careful and patient 
consideration. 


THe DISMISSAL OF PRESIDENT CRAIGHEAD 


The committee does not feel that it is called upon to investigate 
the administration of President Craighead as a whole, nor does it 
regard itself as competent to make a full report upon his administra- 
tion, or its efforts as adequate to the task. The evidence in its hands 
is voluminous in extent, much of it conflicting and more or less 
affected by the intensity of feeling engendered by the partisanship 
on the two sides in the faculty, community, and state board of 
education. 

Rather, the committee finds itself content to limit its report to so 
much of the administration of President Craighead as involves 
certain principles of academic freedom and tenure of office, or illus- 
trates certain phases of the relationships of governing board, presi- 
dent and faculty in which a clearer understanding as to mutual 
duties and responsibilities is desirable. 
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The Conditions leading up to the Dismissal 


President Edwin B. Craighead came to the University of Montana 
in 1912 after seven years of successful service in Tulane University. 
He came to a state in which the institutions of higher education had 
been distributed among rival communities, in which, as has been 
shown, the control of the university itself was in the hands of no less 
than five separate administrative bodies with ill-defined and over- 
lapping jurisdictions. Moreover, the chairman of the university 
committee of the state board of education had been active in the 
selection of President Craighead, if not in the dismissal of his im- 
mediate predecessor, President Duniway. On the other hand, the 
senior member of the local board had been favorable to President 
Duniway, had not favored his dismissal, and had had no part in 
securing President Craighead. 

President Craighead brought to Montana an active policy of 
expansion. Departments of commerce and accounting, journalism, 
pharmacy, domestic science and household arts, and manual arts 
were added; the schools of law and music were enlarged, the school 
of forestry was reorganized and its engineering features expanded; 
extension work was vigorously pushed by correspondence courses 
and lectures; and a bureau of public information was established. 
Efforts were also made, though against opposition in the state board, 
to establish and build up a graduate department. Dr. Craighead 
appointed to the faculty men from the principal American univer- 
sities, of good training and professional reputation. The student 
body increased rapidly in numbers. 

The following statement by a member of the faculty qualified by 
experience to testify sums up the situation from the standpoint of 
a supporter of President Craighead: 

The fundamental cause of turmoil and strife in Montana is the rivalry of 
separated institutions which ought to be united as departments of a true state 
university. You are doubtless well aware that other states with segrega 
institutions have similar troubles, for which the only remedy is consolidation. 
Dr. Duniway urged consolidation in Montana and by so doing incurred the 
hatred of the agricultural college influences. This was the chief cause of his 
dismissal; the pretext was lack of harmony, that often used cloak for what 
cannot be decently avowed. Dr. Craighead not only recommended con- 
solidation but aroused so great a state wide interest that a bill for it nearly 
carried in the legislature. Executive influence, log-rolling and intrigue were 
required for its defeat. 


Two ee later agitation for consolidation by initiative legislation was 
started by Superintendent Davie. Dr. Craighead threw himself, heart 
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soul, into this contest and incurred the chief hatred of his opponents, that is, 
the influence of all other institutions. The governor took the stump against 
it, the other institutions exerted all their influence against it, the state was 
flooded with anti-consolidation literature filled with misrepresentations of the 
most unscrupulous political campaign character, and Dr. Craighead was 
vilified and > tn without limit. 

The measure was defeated, but hatred of Dr. Craighead was not appeased or 
lessened. This hatred was ‘intensified by his success in getting r ap- 
propriations from the legislature, in developing the institution by adding new 
departments, and especially in winning students, so that while the other 
institutions were making slight gains, the attendance at the university in- 
creased in three years from about 300 to about 800. This increase was ob- 
tained not by lowering standards of admission and of work, but by sending out 
members of the apd for extension work, by adding new departments, by 
sending out special department bulletins, by personal work with high school 
_———. and especially by arousing intense loyalty to the institution among 
the students. 


The growth of the state university accelerated the rivalry between 
the institutions and added materially to the vigor with which the 
campaign for and against consolidation of the state institutions of 
higher education was waged. This contest culminated in the 
campaign for the initiative measure for consolidation in 1914. Presi- 
dent Craighead plunged into the campaign for this measure with 
energy and marshalled all the forces of the university to its support. 


At the meeting of the state board of June 7, 1915, President 
Craighead was dismissed—or, technically speaking, his contract was 
not renewed—by a vote of seven to four, after charges had been 
preferred by Mr. J. H. T. Ryman, of the local executive board, not 
himself a member of the state board. 

The committee concludes from the evidence (1) that President 
Craighead was dismissed apparently on the ground of the Ryman 
charges, but in reality largely because of his attitude on consolida- 
tion; (2) that the procedure on the part of the state board in the 
removal of President Craighead was hasty, unjust to the president, 
and prejudicial to the best interests of higher education in the state. 

That the board was antagonistic to Dr. Craighead originally 
because of his propaganda for consolidation, that it wished to dis- 
miss him in the fall of 1914 and again early in the year 1915, prior 
to the bringing of the Ryman charges, but was dissuaded by the 
Governor, who protested against such action being taken in the 
absence of the chairman of the university committee of the state 
board, and urged that they wait for something that would in time 
“come from Missoula” as the occasion for the dismissal, rather 
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than act on other grounds,—all this appears to the committee to 
be established by sufficient evidence.* 


The Charges of Governor Stewart 


These underlying grounds appear more clearly in the following 
statement made by Governor Stewart to the secretary of this as- 
sociation on August 2, 1915: 


The principal reasons which lead Governor Stewart to think it desirable 
that Dr. Craighead be not reappointed to the presidency of the University of 
Montana are three: 

1. President Craighead has failed to observe the agreement made by him 
with the representatives of the former board of education which called him to 
Montana. Governor Stewart is informed by Governor Norris that, when the 
question of Dr. Craighead’s appointment to the presidency was under consid- 
eration, he gave Governor Norris a definite, though oral, undertaking that 
he would not, if appointed, agitate the question of the consolidation of the 
state educational institutions, but would simply attempt to build up the 
university as a part of the state educational system as then existing. It is 
Governor Stewart’s belief that Dr. Craighead would not have received the 
appointment if he had not given this undertaking. Since coming to Montana, 
however—and from an early date after his arrival—Dr. Craighead has been 
conspicuously and aggressively active in a campaign in favor of consolidation. 

2. President Craighead in two specific instances has disregarded, and acted 
in a manner contrary to, the express instructions of the state board of educa- 
tion: 

(a) The board in June, 1914, passed a resolution, leaving individual mem- 
bers of the board—of which the president of the university is not a member— 
free to take such attitudes as they saw fit upon the consolidation question, 
but declaring it to be the board’s wish that no agitation either for or against 
consolidation be conducted from within the state institutions. In spite of 
this resolution, President Craighead himself continued to make speeches and 
issue statements in favor of consolidation, and encouraged university students 
to carry on a campaign for the project, and in some cases to absent themselves 
from the university for the sake of promoting this campaign. The heads of 
the other institutions conformed to the board’s resolution, until after Dr. 
Craighead’s continued activity became apparent, when one of them com- 

lained that if the president of the university was to be allowed to conduct 
aa If in this manner, fairness required that the other institutional heads be 


allowed at least to nemo their views on the subject. Governor Stewart 
thi 


finally agreed that was a just view of the matter, and the presidents of 
one or two of the other institutions thereafter expressed thamecleas publiely 
on the consolidation issue, though in a less conspicuous manner than Dr. 
Craighead. 

It is not the opinion of Governor Stewart that a president of a university 

* The president was informally advised of the antagonism of the board on 
April 12, 1915, by the governor. He states, however, that he was subsequently 
assured that matters had been adjusted and that he need have no apprehen- 
sions as to the security of his position, and that these assurances were repeated 
up to the morning of the day of his dismissal. 


comes 
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should be dismissed for his views on consolidation; but it is the governor’s 
opinion that good order in the conduct of the state’s educational system re- 
quires that officials of institutions shall not deliberately and persistently dis- 
regard the instructions given them by the state board of education. 

(b) The board of education at its meeting of December, 1914, voted to 
recommend, with regard to the budgets of the several educational institutions, 
that there be a general ten per cent increase, but that no appropriations be 
allowed for fellowships and scholarships. In spite of this action of the board, 
President Craighead insisted to Governor Stewart that he be allowed to a 
pear before the legislative committee on appropriations—which it is the a 
that heads of institutions shall not do. en, with the governor’s reluctant 
consent, Dr. Craighead appeared before the committee, he made a plea for a 
larger appropriation for the university than had been recommended by the 
board, and specifically asked for appropriations for fellowships and scholar- 
ships. In Governor Stewart’s view, the board of education the duty of 
acting as a board of apportionment for the educational institutions; and its 
present functions were in part given it for the express purpose of preventi 
an undesirable type of rivalry between institutions—a rivalry accompani 
by lobbying and wirepulling—at the time of the legislative sessions. The 
attempt of heads of individual institutions to induce appropriation commit- 
tees to ome to their institutions sums in excess of those considered equitable 
or feasible by the board of education tends, in the governor’s opinion, to 
introduce confusion into the educational and financial affairs of the state 
and to bring about undesirable relations between the several institutions, and 
their heads. 

3. The tendency of Dr. Craighead’s methods as president has, in Governor 
Stewart’s opinion, been to drag the university into politics, and to involve its 
fortunes with factional controversies in the state. The governor affirms that 
Dr. Craighead once attempted to secure his (Governor Stewart’s) support 
in the consolidation campaign, by promising in return to favor the governor 
politically, to make him ‘the bi man in the state.’ 

It is the governor’s judgment that an organized effort was made by 
political methods to secure a committee on appropriations especially favorable 
to the university; and that Dr. Craighead was a party to this effort. The 
governor has reason to believe that Dr. Craighead has threatened members 
of the legislature and officers whom he regarded as not sufficiently liberal to the 
university with the political hostility of the university students and alumni. 

These methods of Dr. Craighead’s the governor regards as improper, and in 
the long run injurious to the interests of the university. While the above 
constitute Governor Stewart’s principal reasons for thinking the dismissal of 
Dr. Craighead advisable, his judgment in the matter was influenced by 
the charges presented by Mr. Ryman of Missoula, as a member of the local 

. Governor Stewart did not, however, attach importance to the 
charges that Dr. Craighead had been concerned in hiring athletes for the 
university teams, and the like. In the governor’s opinion Dr. Craighead had 
4 fair opportunity at the session of the board of education on June 7 to meet 

charges. 


Findings on the Charges of Governor Stewart 


The committee presents its findings on these charges seriatim. 
1 With regard to the first charge, that President Craighead 
failed to observe the agreement made by him with former Governor 
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Norris that he would not agitate the question of consolidation, the 
committee has been unable to obtain from ex-Governor Norris any 
statement of an agreement with President Craighead. The latter 
states that the former governor has never charged him with bad 
faith in the matter, and that Governor Stewart’s assertion that any 
such agreement was entered into “is not correct.” It is in any 
case to be noted that on December 23, 1912, shortly after Dr. 
Craighead’s assumption of office, the consolidation policy was offi- 
cially adopted by the state board, by the following resolution: 


Be it resolved, That it be and is hereby declared to be the sense of the state 
board of education that we favor the consolidation of the following state in- 
stitutions of Montana, to wit: The University of Montana, the Montana 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State Normal College, and the 
State School of Mines into the Greater University of Montana, and that the 
state board of education use all honorable means to the same. 


Thenceforth President Craighead in his efforts to forward the 
project was acting strictly in accord with the expressed policy of the 
board, though this latter was in opposition to the publicly expressed 
wish of the then Governor Stewart. The committee finds that the 
first charge is inadequately supported, and that the onus of it was, 
in any case, removed by the action of the board of December 23, 
1912. 

2. The second charge of Governor Stewart is that of insubordina- 
tion to the express instructions of the board. Two instances are 
alleged: The president’s failure to observe the board’s wishes re- 
garding consolidation, and his appearance before the legislative com- 
mittee. With regard to the first count of this charge, the committee 
finds that consolidation continued to be the policy of the board until 
June 1, 1914, when, after the second campaign for the initiative 
measure was in full swing, the board passed a resolution rescinding 
all former actions favoring consolidation, and also passed a some- 
what ambiguous resolution discouraging the conducting of any 
campaign by members of the state institutions for or against any 
matter before the people, in such a manner as to interfere “ with the 
performance of their duties.”” This resolution read as follows: 


(a) In view of the fact that the state board of education at one time placed 
itself on record regarding the consolidation of Montana’s higher institutions 
of learning, and in view of the fact that the present occasion is not one which 
calls for an expression on the part of this board, but rather of the people, 

Be it resolved, That all former actions of the board on this matter be re 
scinded and that each member of the board be free to take such part in this 
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discussion as his judgment may dictate is wise, it being understood that the 
by this action neither favors nor opposes consolidation. 

(b) This board believes in the fullest and freest entertainment and ex- 
pression of views relative to all public matters on the part of the members of 
the faculties on the various state institutions and the employees of the state, 
and does not believe that any faculty member should be intimidated or re- 
strained or in any way influenced in the matter of the expression of his views 
in so far as the expression of the same may be timely and not inconsistent 
with the proper discharge of the duties for which he is employed. 

Nevertheless, this board is convinced that turmoil, agitation, and intemper- 
ate discussion of public questions is inimical to the well-being, growth and 
success of the various educational institutions of this state. And this board 
views with disfavor the idea of conducting any campaign on any public 
matter pending before the people, either within said institutions or from 
within said institutions, and either for or against any pending public matter, in 
such a manner as to interfere with the accomplishment of the established aims 
and purposes of any institution in the State of Montana, or to the exclusion 
of or interference with the performance of duties contemplated or work includ- 
ed in a given course. 


In the opinion of the committee this qualified resolution might be 
construed to forbid President Craighead to participate in the cam- 
paign, though it seems more natural to interpret it as not forbidding 
such participation. If the latter, then he was entirely within his 
rights and privileges in proceeding with the consolidation campaign. 
In any event, no charges of neglect of duty arising therefrom have 
been made by the board. If the resolution is to be interpreted as a 
veiled effort to forbid public discussion either for or against consoli- 
dation by members of the faculties and officers of the state educa- 
tional institutions, it was, in so far as so intended or operative, an 
unwarranted limitation of the freedom of thought, speech, and 
action, which are requisite for the proper growth and functioning of a 
free state university. The educational institutions of Montana were 
manned by experts qualified to express an opinion on the educational 
policy of the state. It was their right, privilege, and duty to have 
an opinion on the project of consolidation, and the people of the 
state were entitled to hear it without let or hindrance from the state 
board. This committee therefore concludes, with reference to the 
first count of the second charge, that President Craighead was acting 
entirely within his just rights, privileges, and duties, and in doing so 


was not violating any unequivocally expressed instruction of the 
board. 


With regard to the second count of the charge of insubordination 
to the state board, the committee finds that the governor himself 
expressly states that he gave his “reluctant consent”’ for the presi- 
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dent to appear before the legislative committee in the one instance 
in which he did so appear, and furthermore it finds that Dr. Craig- 
head appeared at the express request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and that his statements were made in response to questions 
of the committee. This committee is therefore of the opinion that 
this second count of the charge of insubordination and bad faith 
on the part of the president is not established. 

3. The third charge of the governor, that the policy of the presi- 
dent has tended to drag the university into politics, is true in so far 
as the campaign for university expansion and the activity of the 
president in the consolidation campaign are concerned. The under- 
lying difficulty, however, lay in the educational organization of the 
state and the vacillating policy of the state board itself, with its 
changing membership, influenced by political conditions within 
the state, and by the incessant rivalry for control of the board by the 
several state institutions of higher education. Consolidation, for 
which President Craighead consistently worked, is a very effective 
means of taking the university out of politics. This third charge 
the committee does not regard as established, in any sense involving 
reflection upon the official conduct of the president of the university. 

The governor’s charges as a whole, in the opinion of the committee, 
are not adequately supported, and they did not in any case con- 
stitute adequate reasons for throwing the university into turmoil by 
the dismissal of the president. Furthermore, in so far as they refer 
to the consolidation matter, the bringing of charges on this ground 
is irreconcilable with the spirit of freedom which should characterize 
@ university. The dismissal of President Craighead having been, 
in the opinion of the committee, largely due to his activities on 
behalf of consolidation, this act of the state board is, in so far, a direct 
blow at the principle of university freedom. 


The Charges of Mr. Ryman 


For the understanding of these charges, it is to be noted that they 
were brought by a member of the local or executive board in close 
touch with the affairs of the university and having a certain official 
responsibility for its welfare; and also that they were brought by the 
ranking member of one committee against a president who was 
favored by the chairman of another committee, the relations of the 
two committeemen being unsympathetic. Moreover, between Mr. 
Ryman and President Craighead there obtained a marked difference 
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of view and of general attitude with respect to university policy, 
though their personal relations had been not unfriendly. The ideals 
of the former may be characterized as conservative, of the latter as 
radical or progressive. In consequence, the expansion policy of the 
president seems to have grown increasingly distasteful to the senior 
member of the local board. This tension was increased by a gradual 
rift in the university faculty. Here, as in most groups of academic 
teachers of diverse training and ideals, there arose two parties, 
divided, not always sharply or continuously, on issues raised by the 
president’s policies, or arising in the natural course of university 
affairs. One group, the minority, regarded the methods used for 
attracting students to the university and for building up its popular- 
ity in the state, as undignified and inconsistent with sound educa- 
tional standards; and it stood for a rigid enforcement of the rules on 
scholarship and athletic eligibility. The other group believed in an 
aggressive policy of expansion, was sympathetic with the efforts of 
the president to extend the influence and services of the university 
far and wide throughout the state, and was at least tolerant towards 
a less rigid application of scholarship standards and of eligibility 
rules. Such differences are inherent in human nature, and are ordi- 
narily favorable, rather than otherwise, to wholesome progress in ed- 
ucational matters. The charges made by Mr. Ryman were, how- 
ever, largely a reflection of this conflict of views in the faculty, and 
were based mainly upon statements made to him by members of the 
faculty unfavorable to the president’s policies, who had been sum- 
moned before him and questioned upon these matters. Not all the 
members of the faculty who dissented from Dr. Craighead’s views 
and voted against his projects in faculty meeting, were supporters of 
Mr. Ryman’s charges, or in favor of the removal of the president. 
The testimony upon which the charges were based was given by only 
five or six members of the teaching staff. No attempt was made by 
Mr. Ryman to secure testimony from the faculty as a whole. While 
apparently acting in his official capacity as a member of the local 
executive board, Mr. Ryman did not seek the sanction of this board 
for his investigation, did not inform the members of its inception or 
progress, and never reported the results of his inquiries to the board. 
Information concerning his investigation reached President Craig- 
head—himself a member of this board—and his friends only by 
Tumor and at a late date. 

In this connection the question arises as to the conduct of those 
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professors called before Mr. Ryman and—in some cases—Mr. Keith 
of the local board, without the presence or knowledge of the presi- 
dent, to testify regarding the administration. In view of the official 
status of Mr. Ryman and Mr. Keith, this committee holds that the 
faculty members were justified in thus testifying, and may reason- 
ably have regarded themselves as under obligation to do so. The 
committee commends the action of one member of the faculty in 
securing from Mr. Ryman the assurance that his action in seeking 
testimony against Dr. Craighead was official and “in the open,” and 
his later suggestion at the informal meeting at which commendatory 
telegrams favoring President Craighead were sought, that a telegram 
be sent to the state board asking them to defer action on the dismis- 
sal of the president until after an investigation of the charges against 
him. 
Faculty Testimony on the Charges of Mr. Ryman 

Although the presentation of these charges at the board meeting 
of June 7 was followed by the removal of the president, the board— 
as the committee is informed—expressed no opinion as to the truth 
of any or all of the charges, but merely voted that Dr. Craighead be 
not re-engaged, no grounds being specified. The committee has, 
however, felt obliged to make inquiry into the correctness of these 
allegations, which were the only reasons for removal actually laid 
before the board, and which, presumably, in some degree influenced 
its action. The charges took the form of a brief written statement, 
most of it being extremely general and lacking in specifications,* 
supplemented by oral replies of a more specific character, given by 
Mr. Ryman in response to inquiries. With regard to such of these 
charges as appear to the committee to be sufficiently definite and in 
any degree serious or relevant, questions have been laid before the 
members of the Missoula faculty and replies received from twenty- 
six; the questions have also been laid before Dr. Craighead and have 
been replied to by him.f A summary of the evidence, and the 
committee’s findings upon each charge, follow: 

1. Charge: “President Craighead has reiterated in faculty 
meetings that good teachers can easily be had. He demands for 
positions on the faculty men who can get about the state. His 

*Mr. Ryman’s statement, as reported in the minutes of the June 7 meeting 
of the state board, is appended to this report. 


t Dr. Craighead’s comments on the first seven of these charges are appended 
(Appendix B). 
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judgment of the usefulness of members of the faculty is based on 
their being good ‘mixers,’ and to such, recommendations of salary 
increase iseasy. This iteration soon stifles independent judgment.” 
The charge is given as stated, though the committee is unable to see 
the connection between the last sentence and the preceding allega- 
tions. With reference to the charge, the members of the faculty 
were asked: ‘‘Has your experience indicated the truth of this 
statement?’’ Six affirmative, sixteen negative, and four qualified 
answers were received. Upon analysis of these answers, the com- 
mittee finds the charge unsubstantiated, in so far as it implies that 
improper standards in the selection and promotion of teachers were 
followed by Dr. Craighead. However, the evidence does indicate 
that he heartily approved of those qualities which enabled members 
of the faculty to move about among the people of the state, in order 
to extend the influence of the university and to attract students, and 
that on occasion he stated this approval to his faculty and urged 
such service upon them somewhat more than teaching and research. 
While this emphasis undoubtedly had some depressing influence 
upon men whose gifts did not lie in this line of popular service, it is 
not the fact that only men having these qualities were sought, or 
that proper recognition was not given to teaching ability and sehol- 
arship. Some of the most marked promotions or increases of 
salary recommended by the president, were of men distinguished by 
their scholarship, but lacking in the aptitudes and activities referred 
to in the charge. 

2. Charge: ‘The policies of the university are almost entirely in 
the hands of committees. . . . The majority on these commit- 
tees are in full accord with the specific directions of the president. 
The recommendations of the committees more and more do not 
represent the will of the majority of the faculty.” Four answers 
tending to support the last allegation, sixteen denying it, and two 
qualified answers were received. This proportion, of itself, would 
seem to show that the charge, as a generalization, is contrary to fact. 
In one instance, however, the official action of the president upon a 
matter of this kind was, in this committee’s opinion, open to grave 
criticism. During the year 1914 the president was frequently in 
controversy with the “scholarship committee” of the faculty over 
the committee’s dealings with deficient students and over its rigor- 
ous interpretations of the athletic eligibility rules. There is no 
reason to doubt that President Craighead sincerely believed the 
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committee to be unduly severe, holding as he did that, in his own 
words, “the old methods of treating students in use under President 
Duniway, that rolled them out automatically when they did not 
keep up to the standard,’’ were unwise, and that backward students 
should be dealt with in a more personal and patient manner. He 
therefore overruled the committee in several cases, and finally, in 
1915, reconstituted its personnel, removing several members and re- 
placing them with men who shared his own views upon this question. 
While such action was apparently not ultra vires, under the then 
accepted practice of the university, it constituted, in your commit- 
tee’s opinion, an abuse of executive power in an educational matter 
which required a thoroughly representative committee. It is not 
surprising that this action aroused indignation in members of the old 
committee and others of the faculty. It does not appear, however, 
that the faculty as a body protested against it, or that the majority 
did not approve the policy of the new committee. 

3. Charge: ‘The president permits gossip and listens to it con- 
cerning members of the faculty. He then repeats the criticism to 
the member of the faculty affected, but refuses to give his author- 
ity.’’ Six of the faculty support this charge; fourteen deny it; and 
four give qualified answers. With due regard to the freedom of pri- 
vate and friendly conversation and the administrative prerogatives 
of a president, the committee finds that Dr. Craighead was unduly 
concerned about what he termed the “loyalty” of his faculty, and 
was inclined to discuss the attitudes of certain men against whom 
his suspicions were directed, not only with those men themselves, 
but with other members of the faculty as well. It is regrettably 
true that neither President Craighead, his supporters, nor his oppo- 
nents, were as careful in this matter of repeating derogatory state- 
ments of a personal character as they well might have been. 

4. Charge: The president “declared in open faculty meeting that 
faculty members have no right to criticize adversely the actions of 
committees, or the rulings of the president, even among themselves.” 
Nineteen of the faculty deny that the president made such a decla- 
ration in a faculty meeting, and five declare that he did so. The 
committee finds that this charge does not represent in general the 
spirit, intention or method of the president in the conduct of faculty 
deliberations. If the charge has any basis in fact, the committee is 
of the opinion that it represents a chance slip upon a single occasion. 

5. Charge: The president “forbade, in faculty meeting, members 
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to discuss faculty matters with members of the local board.” 
Fourteen of the faculty state that they have no knowledge of such a 
prohibition on the part of the president; though most of these men- 
tion that the president expressed the view that complaints and 
suggestions intended for the local board should first be brought to 
him. Five of the faculty state that such a prohibition or warning, 
as charged, was uttered in a faculty meeting; three others say that it 
was uttered, but are not specific as to the occasion. The allegation 
is denied by Dr. Craighead. The committee is of the opinion that 
the testimony of the majority represents the customary attitude of 
the president. Under the preceding administration, it is stated, 
there had been a good deal of direct conference on university matters 
between individual members of the faculty and individual members 
of the local board. Dr. Craighead, himself a member of this board, 
took the view—which appears to the committee a legitimate one— 
that he was the normal channel of communication between the 
faculty and the board, and rightly held that he should be informed 
of all faculty matters coming before the board. Early in his admin- 
istration he proposed that if a member of the faculty had a com- 
plaint to make, he should first make it to the president; then, if not 
satisfied, to the local board; and finally to the state board. The 
testimony of the minority is apparently based upon certain remarks 
made by Dr. Craighead when he learned that members of the faculty 
were giving testimony adverse to the administration before members 
of the local board. Although Dr. Craighead may have expressed 
himself somewhat immoderately on this occasion, his attitude was 
consistent, inasmuch as he believed that certain members of the 
faculty had departed from the procedure outlined above. He does 
not appear to have then known, what was the fact, that these mem- 
bers had been summoned before the two other members of the local 
board and had not believed themselves to be at liberty to refuse to 
give the information and expressions of opinion which were asked of 
them; and he overlooked the fact that they had protested both to 
him personally and in faculty meeting against the policies and acts 
to which they bore witness. 

6. Charge: Complicity in corrupt management of athletics and in 
violations of eligibility rules. Two specific charges are made under 
this head: (a) That a student, B——, was procured from another 
state and paid to play on the football team, President Craighead 
being cognizant of the transaction; (b) that another student, G——, 
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was similarly procured, and was also permitted by the faculty to 
play in a game when ineligible by reason of deficiency in scholarship, 
this faculty action being brought about by pressure from the presi- 
dent. 

. This charge appears to the committee material and grave. The 
committee finds that gross corruption prevailed in the management 
of athletics in the University of Montana, that football players were 
promised, and received, remuneration for their playing, and that, in 
particular, the player B was not a student in good faith. 

Concerning President Craighead’s knowledge of this situation, 
there is some conflict of evidence. The affidavits of alumni and 
student managers testify that these practices were carried on by 
committees of students, alumni and townspeople, and were kept 
from the knowledge of the president and of most of the faculty. Dr. 
Craighead denies having ‘“‘known”’ of the improper acts of these 
committees and of the coaches until after the end of the season, 
though he admits that he “suspected”’ that athletes from outside 
the state were being paid to come to Missoula; and he states that on 
one occasion, when he feared that a certain student assistant was 
negotiating with the player G , he wrote the former as follows: 
“Do not under any circumstances offer G——, or any other prospec- 
tive student who may have athletic ability, any extra inducement in 
order to secure his matriculation at Montana. It is not the policy 
of the institution to discriminate against athletes, but we show them 
no favors.” 

The committee finds, however, that evidence almost, if not quite, 
sufficient to establish to a certainty that—in disobedience to the 
directions just cited—football players were being hired by the 
athletic management, was brought to President Craighead’s notice; 
and that he made no attempt to follow up this evidence, but deliber- 
ately closed his eyes to the facts, while at the same time expressing 
in speeches before the faculty his disapproval of the dishonesty which 
he declared to be widely prevalent in American college athletics. 
A former professor, Dr. G. F. Reynolds, thus testifies under oath: 
“G—— and B were, during the football season, in my section of 
freshman English. They had no text-books, some weeks after the 
beginning of the term, and had not paid their course deposit. They 
excused themselves quite frankly by saying the coaches had not 
furnished them the money. I mentioned the matter to the president. 
He replied: ‘These people out here are raw. They don’t know 
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how to do things.’’’ Dr. Craighead does not deny that this incident 
occurred, though he states that he does not recall it; he declares, how- 
ever, that he cannot have used the language ascribed to him. He 
further states that his failure to take any action upon this informa- 
tion, supposing it to have reached him, may be explained by the 
fact that during the early part of the football season of 1914 he was 
greatly engrossed in the consolidation campaign, and that, as his 
custom was, he left Montana early in November on university 
business, to be absent for several weeks. The committee is obliged 
to conclude that the president knew that two players had expressly 
admitted having been promised money by the athletic management; 
and that, whatever the exact terms of his comment upon this infor- 
mation and whatever the palliating circumstances, he took no action 
in the matter. There were, it should be added, other incidents 
within the president’s knowledge which pointed to the same conclu- 
sion concerning the payment of players. 

With reference to the additional charge relating especially to the 
student G——, the facts are that he was permitted by the faculty to 
play, though ineligible under the university’s rules, on the ground 
that the rival team was also playing an ineligible man. While this 
seems to the committee to manifest a very singular conception of the 
purpose of scholarship standards of eligibility—which are manifestly 
designed, not as a species of handicap in athletic contests, but in 
the interest of deficient students who may be tempted to further 
neglect of their work—the committee finds that there was nothing 
dishonorable in the action taken, inasmuch as the rival team was 
frankly notified that an ineligible player would be brought upon the 
field by the University of Montana. The committee also finds that, 
though President Craighead favored this action and spoke in support 
of it at the faculty meeting, there is no conclusive evidence that he 
exercised improper pressure to bring it about. The responsibility 
was assumed by the faculty, and whatever criticism arises must lie 
chiefly against the faculty. 

The committee observes also that, in general, President Craig- 
head’s policy tended to laxness in athletic standards; though here 
too the responsibility must be shared by the faculty as a body. 
The testimony of one of the president’s supporters is pertinent on 
this point: 

By taking advantage of technicalities, by placing strained interpretations on 
the rules, or, when these failed, by demanding flat exceptions in specific cases, 
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by open argument in faculty meeting, and by personal persuasion of individual 
faculty members, and finally by changing the personnel of committees having 
the eligibility rules in charge, the president consistently combatted the enforce- 
ment of athletic rules. He publicly in faculty meetings expressed his view that 
the athletes should not be hampered by “petty rules.” And yet, when some 
of us pro to the faculty the more honest if less honorable course—to 
abolish all rules and to publish the fact that we had no athletic standards—he 
opposed this drastic measure. It is only fair to say, however, that the presi- 
dent was always able to have a majority of the faculty with him when it came 
to a test, though he was opposed by a larger and more vigorous minority than 
on any other of his policies. 


In view of the evidence before it, the committee is of the opinion 
that President Craighead, in his dealing with the athletic situation 
that has been described, showed a lack of sensitiveness upon an issue 
of fundamental honesty. The committee feels it to be its duty, also, 
strongly to commend the conduct of those members of the Montana 
faculty who opposed and protested against this attitude of the presi- 
dent, and to express its surprise and regret that a larger number did 
not share in this protest. There is, as it seems to the committee, 
much truth in the words of one of the protesting professors, that 
“athletics are the overshadowing means of teaching honor to boys.” 
Connivance at corruption and trickery in this phase of student 
activity, by teachers and college administrators, tends to vitiate the 
student’s general standards of honesty and integrity, and is therefore 
an act of disloyalty to one of the fundamental obligations of our 
profession. 

7. Charge: The president exercised improper pressure on members 
of the faculty to secure personal “loyalty’’ and support of his poli- 
cies; and abused the power of promotion, and the like, to this end. 
It is, in particular, alleged—though not in Mr. Ryman’s original 
charges—that Dr. Craighead declared to various members of the 
faculty: “I am not going to support those who do not support 

This charge also appears to the committee to be one of much 
gravity. Dr. Craighead formally declares it to be false. He 
writes to the committee: ‘I have racked my brain in vain to recall 
the expression or even one of similar import ascribed to me, and so I 
deny it. The statement is so utterly contrary to my creed, so com- 
pletely violates the fundamental principles that for twenty years I 
have maintained, and is so completely contradicted by every act of 
mine, that I do not hesitate to affirm that it is incorrect in statement 
and fundamentally false in spirit.”” Dr. Craighead notes, however, 
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certain expressions of his which, he conjectures, may have been mis- 
construed by his hearers into the statement charged. 

Since this statement is not said to have been employed in a faculty 
meeting, the circumstance that thirteen of the faculty state that 
they never heard the president say such a thing indicates only that 
he did not so express himself publicly or to many of his colleagues. 
Three professors, however, definitely affirm that he used this lan- 
guage, or language of similar import. Thus one of his “supporters”’ 
in the faculty testifies: ‘‘The president said to me that he wanted 
to know just where I stood, whether I was in favor of his administra- 
tion or not, for he said he did not see why he should put himself out 
to get increases of salary for those who would not work in support of 
his administration.’”’ Another, not among those favorable to the 
president’s policies, writes: ‘‘When seeking the support of indi- 
vidual members of his faculty, the president has incidentally referred 
to personal obligations of the professor to the president, as for in- 
stance, the defense by the president of the particular professor 
against certain enemies who were seeking his overthrow. He also 
incidentally mentioned a recommendation for a considerable raise 
of salary, which did not materialize when the professor failed to 
‘come through.’ ”’ 

The testimony of a third professor relates to a conversation after 
Dr. Craighead had learned that he was to be attacked before the 
state board. The witness testifies that the president then said 
“that I, of course, understood that he would support the faculty 
members who supported him, in case the board retained him, and 
that those who didn’t support him would, naturally, be expected to 
resign.”” The president also, it is testified, said to this professor, 
“You owe me a great deal,’’ but subsequently withdrew this expres- 
sion. 

The committee finds, that, of these witnesses, two appear to give 
unmistakable first-hand testimony to Dr. Craighead’s use of the 
language charged, in personal conversation with the witnesses, both 
instances being apparently referred to the period when the president 
believed his own position to be endangered by attacks from the 
state board. As Dr. Craighead repudiates the language ascribed to 
him, and no corroborative testimony as to either of these incidents 
is available, on the one side or the other, the committee is confronted 
with a conflict of testimony which it does not feel able completely to 
resolve. However, though it does not exclude a reasonable doubt 
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whether the president’s hearers misapprehended his meaning or have 
been subject to error of memory, the affirmative evidence appears 
to the committee to be rather the stronger, especially as a supporter 
of the president is one of those to testify against him in this charge. 
The committee is assisted to this conclusion by several of the replies 
to the question based on this charge, both by men who favored the 
president and by men who were opposed to him. Thus, one of the 
president’s critics and one of his supporters state that the president 
“had used expressions of similar tenor.”” An opponent of the 
president states that the implication of the president’s remark was 
that he would not support those who did not publicly support the 
administration. Another opponent states that ‘‘several times he 
has told me at length what he would do to anybody who was unloyal 
to him.” A supporter of the president states that ‘President 
Craighead assumed the attitude that those who were not for him 
were against him.’’ Another supporter, in an effort to defend the 
president, writes: ‘‘I have heard him say in faculty meetings that he 
believes it the duty of faculty members to support the administration 
as long as that administration is in charge, and that when one 
administration passed out, the new one should be supported just 
as firmly.” Still another supporter testifies that “just before the 
meeting of the state board, after President Craighead had read the 
letter of endorsement which Professor had written, he com- 
plained that he had always done all that he could for Dr. and 
had previously supported him before the board. He said that this 
time, however, he would let the board do what it pleased with him.” 
It is, perhaps, needless to say that any hint by an official in Dr. 
Craighead’s position that he would show personal favors to his 
supporters, or would, if not himself ousted, carry out a policy of 
proscription against those who had failed to support him, would 
seem to the committee grossly improper. It would amount to & 
form of academic bribery. 

The committee finds it to be shown by President Craighead’s own 
admission that he held that ‘members of the faculty who were 
opposed to the policies of the university, who thought the president 
was a failure as an administrator, and that things were bad and 
going to the bow-wows, as indicated to the board, if the board 
sustained him, ought to do one of two things: either resign or change 
their opinion.” While this attitude seems to the committee less 
censurable than would be the language above charged—since it was 
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not a threat or a promise—it nevertheless appears to the committee 
unjustifiable in itself; it was also, in the circumstances in which it 
was uttered, so likely to be construed as a veiled threat, that the 
expression can only be regarded as, at best, singularly indiscreet and 
unsuitable to the position which Dr. Craighead held. The relation 
of university teachers to the executive of their institution is not 
that of retainers toward a feudal chief, or even of members of a 
cabinet toward the head of such a body. A large measure of diver- 
gence of opinion upon methods and policies, within a faculty, is not 
only legitimate but usually desirable. 

On the other hand, the committee does not find that President 
Craighead did, in fact, show improper favors to his supporters, or 
refuse recognition to scholarship and teaching ability among those 
in disagreement with him or even personally antagonistic to him. 
During his administration several members of the staff who were 
emphatic and untiring in their criticism of a number of his policies 
and methods received marked and rapid promotion, and other forms 
of recognition. And after his own removal, Dr. Craighead en- 
deavored—in some cases successfully—to prevent the dismissal of 
several professors who had been among the most hostile to his admin- 
istration, declaring that their attitude was “honest,’’ though mis- 
taken. So far, then, as this charge relates to President Craighead’s 
actual official conduct, it appears to the committee to be unsub- 
stantiated. 

8. Charge: The president used duress to secure from members of 
the faculty letters of commendation of his administration, to be laid 
before the state board at its meeting of June 7. The committee 
finds it to be a fact that letters in varying degrees commendatory of 
the president—though in some instances with serious incidental 
criticisms—were written by twenty-seven professors to the chair- 
man of the university committee of the board, Mr. Charles H. Hall, 
and were by him taken to the board meeting, as a preparation 
against a possible motion for the removal of Dr. Craighead. Most 
of the letters were strongly eulogistic of Dr. Craighead’s administra- 
tion. The committee would be unable to believe, without the most 
cogent evidence, that these letters were as a rule insincere, or were 
Written from motives of fear; and no such evidence is forthcoming. 
On the contrary, the committee is convinced by statements subse- 
quently received from the authors of these letters, and by their gen- 
eral attitude in the university controversy, that, with two or three 
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possible exceptions, they gave frank expression to their actual 
opinion upon the matter in question. Nor can the committee 
recognize any impropriety in the proposal to ascertain the opinion 
of members of the educational staff in a juncture of this kind, when 
charges relating to issues of educational policy and to the propriety 
of the president’s professional conduct were about to be made. 
The committee nevertheless is of the opinion that the manner in 
which these letters were secured was unfortunate and indiscreet. 
The proper procedure would have been to send a circular letter to 
members of the faculty, asking each to express his judgment frankly, 
and giving assurances that his own position would in no wise be 
affected, whatever he might write. Instead of this, many of the 
professors were summoned personally before the president or Mr. 
Hall; and in at least two or three cases the president made personal 
appeals for support from the professors whom he was addressing. 
The use of such appeals the committee regards as improper, as they 
manifestly placed the professors to whom they were addressed in an 
embarrassing position, and the president of the university himself in 
a highly undignified one. It should, however, be added, in partial 
extenuation of this method of bringing the matter before members 
of the faculty, that, on account of the late date on which President 
Craighead learned of Mr. Ryman’s contemplated attack upon him, 
it was necessary to act in great haste in securing an expression of 
faculty opinion. The committee recognizes, moreover, that when 
confronted with an emergency, a man is often betrayed into adopting 
a policy that, if given time for reflection, he would feel it improper 
to employ. 

It is a significant fact that three professors who declined to write 
letters in support of the president were dismissed by the state board, 
immediately after Dr. Craighead’s removal. Although there is no 
evidence directly connecting Dr. Craighead with this action, the 
chairman of the university committee of the board unquestionably 
was largely responsible for it, and the action was apparently con- 
sented to by the majority of the board with the purpose of placating 
the friends of the dismissed president. While the removal of Dr. 
Craighead had given rise to a state of feeling which in some degree 
explains, though it in no degree justifies, this action, it must never- 
theless stand as a part of the record of the case that the member of 
the board who requested these letters, and who was Dr. Craighead’s 
principal supporter on that body, was a party to an act whereby 
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some of those professors who were believed to be unfavorable to the 
president were made to suffer in consequence. 

9. Charge: That the president’s policy tended to lower standards 
of scholarship throughout the university. The committee sees no 
reason to believe that this was the intent of the president, but it is 
of the opinion that in several ways his policies tended to this result. 
The policy of expansion called for an unusual amount of extramural 
service, which absorbs the time, thought and energy of members of a 
faculty engaged init. The president also, in the exercise of his exec- 
utive function, as already noted in another connection, failed to 
debar from the university students deficient in scholarship whose 
dismissal was recommended by the scholarship committee; and he 
used his power to appoint committees to change the scholarship 
committee’s policy upon this point. His consideration of the per- 
sonal interests of the delinquent individuals who would and did 
appeal to him, overbalanced the interests of the many more efficient 
students for whose protection no personal appeals came to him, but 
whose training was deteriorated by the retention of such delin- 
quents. Further evidence that his policies tended to discourage 
scholarship may be seen in the suspension of publication, during 
President Craighead’s administration, of the University of Montana 
publications known as the “Research Bulletins,’’ containing in- 
vestigations by members of the faculty. 

10. Charge: Special favors, in the form of scholarships or uni- 
versity employment, were granted to athletes; and in general an 
excessive number of student employees were kept upon the pay-roll 
of the university. The committee finds that on one occasion Dr. 
Craighead awarded to an assistant coach, not even a university 
graduate—a fact, however, of which Dr. Craighead declares that 
that he was ignorant—a graduate fellowship supposed to be awarded 
only to persons of scholarship approved by the committee on grad- 
uate work, and for the pursuance of graduate study. Though posi- 
tions as janitors were frequently given to athletes, there is no evi- 
dence that such positions were disproportionately awarded to 
athletes, or that they were given to athletes in preference to other 
students. The committee, however, takes leave here to express the 
opinion that there was abundant room for faculty and alumni 
action in Montana in building up sound athletic standards. 

ll. Charge: “There is no fixed policy, save that of expansion 
4nd advertising. There is a total lack of co-ordination, a tremen- 
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dous factor in general efficiency.”* As this charge does not contain 
any clear and specific allegation, but is.a sweeping generalization, 
the committee feels that nothing short of a complete examination of 
President Craighead’s entire administration would suffice if conelu- 
sive findings were to be made. Such an examination the committee 
is manifestly not in a position to make. However, the information 
that the committee has been able to secure does indicate that in some 
respects the administration of President Craighead was lacking in 
an orderly, constructive, and efficient internal policy. As recog- 
nized in the findings upon certain charges above, President Craig- 
head did not encourage those severe standards of scholarship which 
give character to a university; he permitted, if he did not encourage, 
athletic irregularities; and he did not give to writing and research, 
which should be so considerable a part of the intellectual activity of 
a faculty, the encouragement that they deserve. 

Furthermore, the committee finds that the financial policy of 
President Craighead was not such as to encourage the orderly and 
systematic building up of departments. Because of the absence of a 
well defined budget system, departments never knew how much 
money would be at their disposal, and could not plan constructively. 
The registrar testifies that early in President Craighead’s adminis- 
tration he was directed “not to notify faculty members concerning 
departmental appropriations, as it would create confusion and inter- 
fere with the work of the office.”” This is borne out by the sworn 
testimony of two members of the faculty. One of these men states: 
“When estimates for the biennium were called for, I wished a 
just basis for asking what might be reasonable for my department 
and asked for a statement of the expenses of the past year by the 
various departments. I was told that the orders were not to let 
anyone see the accounts. . . . 1 was compelled to do the cus 


tomary thing, viz., to ask for a large sum without relation to the: 


probability of revenue.” The other states: “In September, 
1913, I asked the registrar for the standing of the account of 
the department. I was told that he was instructed not # 
give out such information.” As a result of a protest against this 
policy made in a faculty meeting, in October, 1913, the president 
instructed the registrar to inform the heads of departments in writ- 


*I am unable to concur wholly in the opinions expressed by the majority of the 
committee in connection with this charge. A. O. Loves0¥ 
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ing as to “the exact amount appropriated for each department, the 
amount expended, the amount of outstanding bills, the amount of 
balance.”’ However, after a portion of these statements had been 
received, the president, presumably because of the dissatisfaction 
expressed by certain members of the faculty, ordered the registrar 
to withdraw the remainder of the notices from the post-office boxes. 
This was the sole attempt at permitting the faculty to co-operate in 
the employment of a budget system. 

Appropriations were at times set aside for departments by the 
local board, but the appropriations and expenditures show little 
correspondence. Thus, under the heading “Expenditures out of 
Legislative Appropriations,’”’ the records of the board show the 
following for the year March, 1914—March, 1915: 


Appropriation Expenditures 
1914-1915 


Mathematics 
Psychology and Education ................ 


In extenuation of his financial policy the president says that “due 
to the practice of the state board of examiners of refusing to commit 
itself in advance to any scheme of expenditures, and of frequently 
withholding at the last moment sums appropriated by the legislature 
for specific objects, the university was not given adequate control 
over the expenditure of its funds.” There is no doubt that 
the president was vexatiously hampered by the conduct of the 
state board of examiners. Nevertheless, the committee believes 
that he could have done much more than he did to inaugurate and 
maintain an adequate budget system, and that the absence of such 
& system militated against the orderly conduct of departments. 
One of the first recommendations of the new acting president was 
that an effective budget system be adopted, and the local board 
acted upon this recommendation. 


This concludes the committee’s findings upon the specific charges 
against President Craighead laid before the state board on June 7, 
1915. As already remarked, the committee does not conceive it to 


Departments: 

ah $750.00 $1,737 .20 

Commerce and Accounting................ 500 .00 1,692 .53 
50.00 48 . 53 

1,800.00 1,952.30 
i 
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be its province to go beyond these charges and offer an estimate of 
the administration of President Craighead asa whole. However, it 
feels under obligation to place on record the fact that a majority of 
the local faculty regarded his administration upon the whole with de- 
cided approval, and that if the question of his removal had been left 
to the faculty for decision, it cannot be doubted that he would have 
been retained in office. In response to a questionary on this point 
submitted to members of the faculty of professorial rank, twenty-four 
stated that they would have voted in favor of retaining Dr. Craig- 
head, eight stated specifically or by implication that they would have 
voted against his retention, and eight declined to vote or did not 
reply to the questionary. 

On the other hand, the committee believes that the opposition of 
that minority of the faculty which took a less favorable view of 
President Craighead’s administration was in itself a factor condu- 
cive to sound educational progress, and suggestive of the freedom 
in the University of Montana under President Craighead’s adminis- 
tration. The efforts of this minority to maintain and enforce 
standards of scholarship, to purify athletics, and to secure a regular 
and well ordered system of departmental budgets, are to be highly 
commended. The action of the state board in removing three 
members of this minority ‘‘in the interests of harmony’’—as stated 
in the press—misconceives the function of opposition in the shaping 
of educational ideals and in the administration of sound policies. A 
vigorous opposition conduces in the long run to clarity in the formu- 
lation of ideas and to breadth of view and prudence in the initiation 
and administration of educational policies. 


THe DismissaL, REINSTATEMENT, AND REDISMISSAL OF THE 
PROFESSORS 


The Dismissal of the Professors 


On the recommendation of the university committee of the state 
board, whose chairman, Mr. C. H. Hall, was a leading pro-Craighead 
member, the state board of education on June 8, 1915, dismissed 
summarily Professors T. L. Bolton and G. F. Reynolds, and Miss 
Mary Stewart, dean of women, all of whom were out of sympathy 
with the president’s policies, and had rendered aid to Mr. Ryman in 
the preparation of his indictment or had been in communication with 
him. President Craighead states that his intercession saved two 
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others, who had also testified, from like summary treatment. The 
only cause assigned for the dismissals was that quoted in the press, 
that the action was taken in the “interests of harmony.” 

These members of the faculty were discharged at the end of the 
academic year, without notice (except possibly in the case of Profes- 
sor Bolton), without charges, without a hearing before the local 
board or the state board, and without the recommendation of this 
action by any officer of the university familiar with their qualifica- 
tions and services. The committee believes that these teachers were 
simply made the victims of the factional quarrels within the state 
board. The removal of the president had given great offense to 
those members of the board who had been favorable to him; desiring 
to placate this minority, the majority permitted it to take its revenge 
upon those members of the faculty who were believed to have held 
a view of Dr. Craighead’s administration similar to that which the 
majority of the board had itself implied by its action of the previous 
day. Here, as so often, “harmony” seems to have been merely 
another name for the complete disregard of all considerations of 
equity. That the conditions of professorial tenure at the University 
of Montana, disclosed by these dismissals, were of a sort which ought 
nowhere to be tolerated, it would be superfluous for the committee 
to point out. 


The Reinstatement of the Professors 


On October 11, 1915, the state board of education took two im- 
portant steps. The first was to elect Professor Edward C. Elliott, 
of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, to the chancellorship 
of the University of Montana, a position which gave him the direc- 
tion of all the institutions of higher learning—as, under the name 
“University of Montana,’ were henceforth to be included the State 
University, the State School of Mines, the State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, and the State Normal School. 

The other step was to pass the following resolution: 


Wuereas, This board on June 8, 1915, at the regular meeting thereof, 
adopted the report of the university committee, which report contained, 
among other things, the following : “We recommend that 7 

tewart, dean of women, Professor T. L. Bolton, and Professor George F. 
Re olds, be not re-employed”’; and 

HEREAS, It was not intended by this board at that time, and never had 
been the intention of the board at any time, to cast any reflection upon the 
a. integrity, reputation, or high standing of any of the said individuals, 
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Wauereas, The action of the said board in this respect has been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted by some people, and 

Wuereas, This board has full and complete confidence in the ability and 
integrity of the said individuals, and desires to set itself right in this respect, 

Therefore, Be it resolved that the said faculty members of the University of 
Montana heretofore mentioned be restored to their former positions in said 
faculty with the understanding that they are to have and to accept a leave 
of absence for the current school year beginning September 1, 1915, without 
pay for Professors Bolton and Reynolds, and with half pay for Miss Stewart, 
the leave of Miss Stewart being under the resolution heretofore adopted rela- 
tive to sabbatical leave. 


On October 27, 1915, Governor Stewart wrote the following letter 
to the member of this committee charged with the collection of 
evidence for this investigation, which was designed to explain more 
exactly the status of the three professors, and to allay any suspi- 
cion that their reinstatement was not bona fide: 


Ivformation has reached me that your committee, having in charge the 
investigation of the discharge of certain professors from the University of 
Montana, has been advised that the reinstatement of Professors Bolton, 
Reynolds and Stewart was not complete, and was, in fact, more formal than 


real. 
In reply will say that in the matter of reinstatement the board went as far 
as possible to right any wrong that may have been done these individuals. 
We realized there was serious friction among the faculty members at Missoula, 
and that it might cause more trouble to immediately “shunt”’ these professors 
back into the thick of the fight. It was therefore thought best, in view of this 
fact, and the further fact that the work had been outlined for the year, that 
the faculty members should be relieved from service for the current year, but 
their reinstatement was absolute. They will be returned to work whenever, 
in the discretion of the new chancellor, it is thought best for them to again take 
up their duties. The whole matter is up to Professor Elliott, who is to be our 
chancellor. You may be assured that if he decides that any one or all of these 
individuals shall go back to work at any given time, they will go. 

We have adopted a new system, and from now on the chancellor will have 
the full power of recommendation in all of these matters. Not only that, but 
we have decided that employment on the faculty in the various departments 
shall be permanent and will continue indefinitely until notice of discharge in 
regular and orderly manner shall obtain. In other words, there is to be no 
re-employment from year to year, but it will require affirmative action to 
terminate the services of any employee; all of this also being up to the new 
chancellor for recommendation as the matter appears to ~ Kno 
Professor Elliott as you know him, I feel that your committee will have 
confidence in the fact that justice will be done to all. I can say to you truth 
fully that the state board of education felt they acted hastily and without due 
consideration in the matter of the discharge of the three professors. 


Thus, whatever may have been the motives or intentions of the 
board, the attitude which they officially took was that in reinstating 
these professors they had done what they could to remedy an im- 
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justice, and that in leaving it to the new chancellor to decide when 
the professors should resume their work at the university, they had 
kept faith with him. For Dr. Elliott had been careful to impose very 
definite conditions under which he would accept the chancellorship, 
among which was the following: 


That, when the powers and duties of the chancellor are defined by the state 
board of education, proper provision shall be made whereby the initiative for 
all nominations for the appointment and all recommendations for the com- 

nsation, promotion, or dismissal of the members of the staff of any of the 
institutions belonging to the university, shall rest with the chancellor. 


The Redismissal of the Professors 


However, by the first of the year the impression had gained some 
currency that the board did not intend to abide by its act and that 
the chancellor had refused to have anything to do with the cases of 
the three professors in question. Two of the deposed professors 
wrote to the committee that they had found occasion to call upon 
the chancellor during the holidays, and had been told by him that, 
inasmuch as the difficulty had arisen before he took office, he had 
washed his hands of the whole matter, and had even refused to be 
present when the board should discuss it; that he had told the board 
that, serious as was their mistake in deposing the professors without 
a hearing, a still more grievous error was made in reinstating them. 
These men further stated that the chancellor had urged them to 
resign and had given it as his opinion that, if they did not do so, the 
board would probably force their resignations; that, in response to 
the observation that the board had promised not to dismiss the 
professors without a hearing, the chancellor had replied that the 
rule did not apply, as their cases had arisen prior to its adoption. 
One of the men reported the chancellor to have said that the board 
would retain the deposed professors were he to recommend it, but 
that he was unwilling to make such a recommendation. 

Accordingly, on the 17th of January, the acting chairman of this 
committee wrote to Chancellor Elliott requesting, in behalf of the 
committee, a statement as to the chancellor’s understanding of the 
purposes of the board with respect to the reinstatement of these 
professors, and as to his own position in the matter. The chancellor 
replied as follows on January 21: 


May I request that any judgment upon the matter referred to in your letter 
of January 17 be suspended until there is an opportunity for me to assume an 
official attitude or to take official action. This I have not yet done. Neither 
will I do so until I am actually in office. 
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On February 29 Professor Reynolds, who had received no official 
communication relative to the next year, wrote to the chancellor, 
inquiring when he should return to work. The letter was handed to 
the governor, who, on March 17, replied as follows: 


Your letter of February 29, directed to Chancellor Edward Elliott, inquiring 
when you shall return to work, was received by him and handed to me for 
answer. 

In reply I desire to say to you that from what I have been able to learn 
relative to the views of the members of the state board of education, a majority 
of the — of this board believe that you ought not to return to the univer- 
sity at all. 

My understanding is that if you do not care to resign, formal charges as to 
your suitability for the position will be filed and pressed before the next meet- 
ing of the state board of education, and you will be given an opportunity to 
defend yourself against these charges. As I understand it, there will be no 
charge of incompetency, immorality, or anything of that sort, but merely a 
question of suitability will be involved, and unless the members of the board 
should change their views I am inclined to think that there will be only one 
result possible and that would be a vote to formally terminate your connec- 
tion with the university. 

You understand, of course, that I am writing this letter personally and on 
my own responsibility, and what I am telling you is what I have gathered from 
the other members of the state board of education. My own impression is 
that it would be better for you and all concerned that you resign rather than 
precipitate the action I have mentioned. 


Professor Reynolds replied to this letter, on March 29, protesting 
that if the board were to act as suggested they would be doing the 
greatest injustice, in view of their action in October and the govern- 
or’s assurance of the absoluteness of the reinstatements, and inquir- 
ing as to the character of the proposed hearing: would the charges be 
specific, and based upon his own words and acts; would they be 
presented in time for him to prepare a reply; would the hearing and 
everything connected with it be public; and would he be allowed to 
designate a representative to appear in his place, as the expense and 
his present duties would not permit him to return to Montana for @ 
hearing? 

The governor’s reply of April 3 is as follows: 

Your letter of March 29 has been received, and contents carefully noted. 
In reply will say that there can be no question about the fact that the restora- 
tion was absolute; otherwise there would be no necessity of any further negoti- 
ation of any kind, but it would be up to you to apply for re-employment if you 
desired to return to Montana. I think that answers the whole question as to 
whether or not the restoration was absolute. The same procedure must ob- 
tain with relation to your (you) and your future connection with the institu- 


tion that must obtain in the matter of any other employee of the state. 
I cannot tell you just what the state board of education will do. You 
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understand that I am only one member. I gave you my own idea about it, 
and I explained quite fully that I personally s against a majority of the 
board and asked them to refrain from precipitate action in December. At 
that time a majority of the board was anxious to close these matters up, and 
if I had not interfered they would have caused notice to be given you and to 
the two other members of the faculty, that your services were terminated. 
Now just what they will do and how they will doit, [cannot say. Personally, 
I shall request that the course indicated in your letter be taken, but whether 
the board will accept that recommendation I do not know. Of course you will 
have to make up your mind for yourself. I cannot tell you what you should 
or should not do under the circumstances. 


On March 29 Professor Reynolds also wrote the following letter to 
Chancellor Elliott: 


I have recently received a letter from Governor Stewart in which he ad- 
vises me to resign from the University of Montana and hints that if I do not, 
charges of “unsuitability” will be brought against me. 

As the governor in October stated very positively that our reinstatement 
was absolute, that we were to return to work whenever this in your discretion 
seemed best, and that from then on you were to have full power of recommen- 
dation in the matter, I am writing to ask whether the power of such recom- 
mendation is actually vested in you, and whether you have or have not 
recommended the action which the governor’s letter foreshadows. 

So far as I know you have not been informed as to the facts in the case 
from my point of view, except as I presented it in our short conversation in 
January. Then I no more than touched upon the matter, since you said 
you had nothing officially to do with it, and did not wish to go into it. 

In order to discover where authority now rests, I am now writing you, and I 
shall be grateful for a reply. 


To this the Chancellor replied: 


As to the matter to which you refer, I am able to do nothing beyond what I 
stated to you at our meeting in Madison. At the December meeting of the 
state board of education, I clearly stated to the members of the beasd that I 
would decline to assume the responsibility for the adjustment of the tangled 
situation which had been created by the dismissal of certain members of the 
= of the state university. My attitude on this question has not been 


In the meantime the acting chairman of the committee wrote a 
letter to Governor Stewart, on March 27, in which, after expressing 
surprise at the turn that affairs seemed to be taking (in view of the 
governor’s letter of October 27), he requested an answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Is it to be understood that during the past year Professors Reynolds, 
Bolton, and Stewart have been members of the faculty of the University of 
ontana, on leave of absence? 
2. Has the state board of education, since its October meeting, altered its 
regulations with respect to the duties and responsibilities of the chancellor in 
to recommendations for dismissal of members of the faculty? 
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3. If no such change has been made, has the dismissal of Professors Rey- 
nolds, Bolton, and Stewart been recommended by Chancellor Elliott? 

4. Do the charges which it is proposed to bring against Professors Reynolds 
- Bolton relate to any acts or omissions on their part subsequent to October 

, 1915? 

5. Do the contemplated charges relate to acts or omissions on the part of 
Professors Reynolds and Bolton prior to that date, but subsequently brought 
to the knowledge of the state board of education? 

6. In either case, what is the nature of these charges? 

7. Is it understood that if any charges are preferred against Messrs. Rey- 
nolds and Bolton, they will be given an opportunity to reply and present 
oye gg that in general the hearings will be judicial in character and will 

public 


The Governor replied as follows on April Ist: 


Your letter of March 26 (27) has been received, and contents carefully noted, 

Professors Reynolds, Bolton and Stewart are members of the faculty of the 
University of Montana. I think that statement answers all of your questions. 
If it were not so there would be no possibility, let alone probability, of any 
further negotiation with them. 

At the time I wrote to you in October it was my understanding that Chancel- 
lor Elliott would look after these matters. However, at the first meeting of 
the state board of education Mr. Elliott made the statement that he did not 
care to handle old matters, and that we would have to dispose of them our- 
selves and the board must take some action of its own with relation to the 
return to work of Reynolds, Bolton and Stewart. 

At that time the state board of education considered the question of whether 
or not it was wise to retain these individuals as members of the faculty. I 
called attention to the fact that they were permanent members under our 
former ruling and it would take affirmative action to terminate their em- 
meeps After listening to the discussion and talking to the various mem- 

rs of the state board of education, I convinced myself that in all probability 
charges would be preferred against them, and I thereafter wrote to Professors 
Reynolds and Bolton merely telling them what I thought would occur. I may 
have been mistaken as to what the result would be in case charges are filed 
and pressed. However, I sought to give them to understand that what I told 
them was my opinion and with the idea of allowing them to act intelligently 
in the premises or at least with the idea of advising them of what was coming 
or what might come, so that no charge could be lodged against them unawares. 

The whole proposition is this: They are members of the faculty and subject 
to the same rules and regulations as other members. The state of 
education has the power to terminate their employment. What they will do 
Icannot say. What I think they will do I have conveyed to these gentlemen 
for their information, and they are, of course, at liberty to pursue whatever 
course they may see fit in the premises. 


On April 28 the board met, and, without preferring any charges 
or providing for hearings, voted to drop Professors Bolton, Reynolds 
and Stewart. Professor Reynolds was informed of the action in the 
following letter: 
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Hewena, April 29, 1916. 
Mr. G. F. Reynoips 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Sir: 

I am instructed by the state board of education to inform you that in an 
executive session of the board April 28th, it was voted by the board that Pro- 
fessor G. F. Reynolds be advised that, after the expiration of his leave of 
absence, his services will no longer be required by the University of Montana. 


Very truly yours 


H. H. Swain, 
Clerk of the Board. 


Similar letters were sent to Professor Bolton and to Miss Stewart. 

On May 10 the acting chairman of the committee wrote to 
Chancellor Elliott, and after reminding him of the January cor- 
respondence and of the chancellor’s subsequent silence, requested a 
reply to certain questions. The chancellor replied as follows: 


As far as I am able to do so, I have given below replies to the questions you 
presented : 

Question No. I. Has any action with reference to the future status of the 
three professors originally dismissed and afterwards reinstated been taken by 
the state board since your installment as chancellor? 

(See answer to Question No. II.) 

Question No. II. Ifso, what was this action? 

Answer: It was voted that Professors T. L. Bolton, G. F. Reynolds, and 
Miss Mary Stewart be advised that after the expiration of their present leaves 
of absence their services will no longer be required by the university, Gover- 
nor Stewart voted “No” on the ground that no hearing was being accorded 
these persons. (Record of the board of education, special meeting held April 


Question No. III. Have you personally expressed to the board or to mem- 
am of it, disapproval of their former action in reinstating the three pro- 
essors? 

(See answer to Question No. IV.) 

_ Question No. IV. If any action in this matter has been taken by the board, 
since your assumption of the chancellorship, was this action taken with your 
official approval? 

Answer: When the action of the state board of education was taken on 
October 11, 1915, reinstating Professors Bolton, Reynolds, and Stewart, 

parently it was with the understanding that the time and conditions of 
their return to service would rest with the chancellor of the university. I 
was elected chancellor at this same meeting. Not until several weeks after, 
however, did I receive any information relative to the reinstatement and the 
above understanding. At the meeting of the state board of education on 
December 6, I made it perfectly clear to the members of the board that, in 
view of the character of the controversy, I should decline to assume any re- 
sponsibility for the future status of Professors Bolton, Reynolds and Stewart. 
I declared that, in my judgment, the board had, as to its procedure and dis- 
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missal of these persons, committed a grave error; that this error was greatly 
intensified by reinstatement; and that the responsibility for any final decision 
upon these cases must be assumed directly and exclusively by the board. All 
of my study of the situation since assuming my duties tends to confirm me in 
the position I took in December. At the same time I have made it clear to the 
board, that in the event the individuals under discussion were returned to 
duty, I should do my best to fulfill toward them every obligation that I had 
as chancellor of the university. I know, and the members of the board know, 
that the return of any one of these individuals to the university would cause 
the smoulderings of the controversy of last year again to burst into flame. 

Question No. V. Is there any plan under consideration by yourself or the 
board, for the adoption of permanent regulations defining, for the future, the 
mode of procedure to be followed in the case of the dismissal of professors, and 
the proper grounds for dismissal? _If so, are you prepared to inform the com- 
mittee as to the character of the provisions under consideration? 

Answer: As I have already informed you, one of the conditions of my 
acceptance of the chancellorship was that the board of education should pro- 
vide definite tenure for the members of the faculty of the several institutions 
of the university, other than that provided by the former system of annual 
elections. Details of this plan are now in the process of development, in 
co-operation with the presidents and faculties of the different institutions. 
As soon as this plan is completed I shall be glad to inform you. 


It must be evident from the above that Dr. Elliott, upon assuming 
the chancellorship, found himself officially confronted with an issue 
in which a principle of great importance was involved, and about 
which, also, much local feeling had been aroused; that, in order to 
avoid dealing with this controversy and thereby risking more or less 
opposition from one party or the other, Chancellor Elliott wholly 
disregarded the principle at stake; and that he refused to assume the 
responsibility which naturally belongs to his office, which he recog- 
nized, in his letter of January 21, as belonging to his office, which had 
also been specifically laid upon him by the governing board of the 
institution, and which the chairman of that board, who was also the 
governor of the state, had given formal assurances to the representa- 
tive of this association that the new chancellor would assume. 

The committee fully recognizes that Dr. Elliott found himself in 4 
difficult, delicate, and embarrassing situation, not of his own crea- 
tion, from which there was no wholly satisfactory way out. It seems 
to the committee, nevertheless, that, by accepting the chancellor- 
ship, Dr. Elliott obligated himself—as a simple matter of good faith 
on the part of the institution whose executive he thereby became— 
to make good the promises given in behalf of the board by its chair- 
man to the dismissed professors and to this committee. It also 
seems to the committee peculiarly regrettable that, after a board 
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composed largely of laymen had, at some sacrifice of amour propre, 
reversed its action, in apparent recognition of the principle that 
university teachers are not to be summarily dismissed without 
grounds and without a hearing, the chief representative of the 
educational profession in the state should not only have acquiesced 
in the board’s abandoning this essential principle, but should 
actually have encouraged the board todo so. For the committee is 
unable to distinguish so nicely as does Chancellor Elliott between his 
official and personal acts, and is constrained to recognize that, while 
professing to have nothing to do with the cases of the three profes- 
sors, he actually did throw his influence against their reinstatement. 
According to his own testimony, he expressed to the board the view 
that their action in reinstating the dismissed professors was an 
error—an attitude which must greatly have weighed with them, and 
may well have been the decisive factor in determining them to 
reverse that action. It seems equally clear to the committee that 
if he had favored such a course, either genuine reinstatement, or 
genuine hearings, would have been assured. 

It remains to say of the board that, even allowing for the chan- 
cellor’s attitude, their conduct was inconsistent and ethically in- 
defensible; and of the governor, that it is to be deplored that he 
was not able to bring the board to recognize the moral issue 
involved in the matter. 

The committee is reluctantly forced to announce that, despite the 
assurances received from time to time that progress was being made, 
no regulations governing for the future the appointments, dis- 
missals, and tenure of office of the faculty of the University of 
Montana have yet been adopted. In answer to its last request for 
information upon this point, the committee received the following 
reply from the chancellor: 


In response to your inquiry of December 4, may I say that it has seemed to 
me, for the time being, neither feasible nor desirable to proceed further toward 
action upon the proposed regulation governing the permanency of tenure 

of the members of the instructional and scientific staffs of the institutions of 
the University of Montana. Moreover, I regret exceedingly that the chief 
responsibility for the delay is centered in your sub-committee which, by its 
excitations in Montana during the last few weeks, appears unwilling to afford 
me any fair opportunity to secure the prompt recognition and adoption of the 


cies and principles for which the committee on academic freedom was 
established. 
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It is true that, in order to arrive at judicial conclusions, as new 
aspects of the case kept presenting themselves, the committee carried 
on its investigations in Montana until the very last. The committee 
believes that it has been justified in leaving nothing undone that 
would aid it in presenting a careful analysis of the long series of 
mistakes that were made in Montana, to the last of which the chan- 
cellor himself was a party. The chancellor’s letter appears to 
manifest an attitude of opposition to the committee’s endeavor to 
ascertain and make public all of the essential facts of the case. The 
committee is, however, sustained by the hope that a correct version 
of this chapter in the history of higher education in America will 
conduce to the upbuilding of such a public sentiment as will make 
inevitable the ultimate reform of educational organization, policy, 
and procedure in Montana. 


SUMMARY 


The recent crisis at the University of Montana was fundamentally 
a consequence of conditions resulting from the rivalry of separated 
state institutions of higher learning, from their control by political 
boards subject to frequent change in personnel, and from the com- 
plexity of the state’s system of educational organization. President 
Craighead, on coming to Montana, sought to correct some of these 
conditions by bringing about the consolidation of the several in- 
stitutions. His dismissal from the presidency in 1915 was largely 
due to his activities in behalf of consolidation, a policy opposed by 
the governor of the state, though at no time unequivocally disap- 
proved by any official action of the state board of education. Inas- 
much as this was the cause, or among the causes, of the removal of 
the president, the board’s action on June 7, 1915, constituted an 
unwarranted infringement of the liberty of utterance of educational 
officials upon questions of educational policy. The Ryman charges 
were supplementary to this cause and afforded the immediate oc- 
casion for the dismissal. The committee fears that, inasmuch as its 
findings on these charges are in many cases so qualified that they 
cannot fairly be summed up as substantiating or failing to substan- 
tiate the charges, any very brief summary might be misleading; it 
therefore refers the reader to the passages in which the several al- 
legations are examined in detail. The procedure in the Craighead 
case was unjust to President Craighead himself, unsound in method, 
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and disastrous in its results. The Ryman indictment was not 
authorized by the local board, there was not adequate opportunity 
for rebuttal, and the charges did not receive the thorough and judi- 
cial examination that they required. 

The dismissal of the three members of the faculty was without 
charges, hearing, adequate notice, or proper endorsement. It vio- 
lated the essential principles of sound educational administration 
and lacked the ordinary requirements of equity. The redismissal 
of these professors, without hearing and without charges, after they 
had been reinstated apparently in good faith, was an even worse 
violation of correct procedure, illogical and unethical to a degree. 

The above findings are unanimously concurred in * by the members 
of the committee of inquiry. 

Cuarues A. Koro, Chairman, 
University of California. 
ArTHuR O. LovEsoy, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Guipo H. Marx, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 
FREDERICK M. PapDELFORD, 
University of Washington. 


*Except with respect to a single charge, noted above. 
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The foregoing report is the last of those prepared by sub-com- 
mittees appointed by this Association’s General Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure for the year 1915. Pub- 
lication of the report has been delayed for reasons indicated in its 
text. The General Committee has not, as a body, participated in 
the investigation of facts, and the Committee of Inquiry alone is 
responsible for its findings of fact. The General Committee has, 
however, examined the report and, accepting the findings of the 
sub-committee upon questions of fact, has approved its conclusions. 

The Committee: 

Epwin R. A. Chairman, 
Columbia University. 
E. BENNETT, 
Cornell University. 
J. Q. DEALEy, 
Brown University. 
Ricuarp T, Ey, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Henry W. Farnam, 
Yale University. 
FRANK A. FETTER, 
Princeton University. 
F. H. 
Columbia University. 
A. Kororp, 
University of California. 
ArTHUR O. LovEJoy, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
FREDERICK W. PADELFORD, 
University of Washington. 
RoscoE Pounp, 
Harvard University. 
Howarp C. WARREN, 
Princeton University. 
U. G. WEATHERLY, 
University of Indiana. 
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APPENDIX A 


Mr. RyMAN’s CHARGES BEFORE THE STATE BOARD OF 
EpvucaTION, AS CONTAINED IN THE STENOGRAPHIC 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


Tue CHarRMAN (Governor Stewart): Gentlemen of the Board, 
this is Mr. J. H. T. Ryman, of the local board. Did you desire to 
make a statement yourself, Mr. Ryman, or did you want somebody 
to ask you questions? 

Mr. Ryman: I prefer to make a direct statement. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Very well, you have the floor and may say 
whatever you have to present. 

Mr. Ryman: I have put this in this form as I want to be careful. 
I wish to thank the governor and you gentlemen for this courtesy. I 
thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to state my conclu- 
sions as to the administration of the state university. In the convic- 
tion that my conclusions are the result of adequate facts, coming to 
me not through methods of espionage, but the natural channels in my 
relationship as member of the local board since the foundation of the 
institution. It is not a pleasant duty I have self-imposed, but it is 
one I owe myself and the state of Montana, as a member of the board 
of administration of its university. 

The real future of this state is bound up in the product of its 
educational institutions. 

If our graduates go out into life with lax standards, coupled with 
illusory preparation in their work the reaction primarily will be bad 
for the individual and vicious in state affairs. 

To be specific, I will say that President Craighead has iterated in 
faculty meetings that good teachers can easily be had. He demands 
for positions on the faculty men who can get around the state, 
“advertisers.’’ His judgment of usefulness of members of his 
faculty is based on their being good mixers, and to such recom- 
mendations for salary increase is easy. 

This iteration soon stifles independent judgment and breeds a 
president’s cabinet. 

The policies of the university are almost entirely in the hands of 
committees. 

It has been self-evident for some time that the majority on 
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each of these committees are in full accord with the specific direc- 
tions of the president. 

The recommendations of the committees, more and more, do not 
represent the will of the majority of the faculty. A concrete illus- 
tration of committee administration is that Doctor Kemp, pro- 
fessor of education, is a member of seven committees, while Doctor 
Bolton, professor of psychology, recognized as an equally strong 
man, is on but two. 

Limitation of faculty freedom is further augmented by the presi- 
dent speaking at length after other debate has been closed and just 
before a vote is registered. 

There is no efficient method for dealing with delinquent students. 

Absent students are simply allowed to drift along. 

Students are admitted as specials, but do not necessarily follow 
the special for which admitted as major. 

The president promotes gossip and listens to it concerning mem- 
bers of the faculty. He then repeats the criticism to the member 
affected, but refuses to give his authority. This in common parlance 
is playing member against member and promotes a feeling of 
jealousy and suspicion. 

On the other hand he declared in open faculty meeting that 
faculty members have no right to criticize adversely the actions of 
the committees or the rulings of the president even amongst them- 
selves. 

He recently forbade in faculty meeting, members to discuss uni- 
versity matters with members of the local board. 

I learned Saturday night, through long distance telephone, that he 
demanded of individual faculty members they write letters to Mr. 
Hall as to the high standard and efficiency of the work. No doubt 
later you will be privileged to listen to these communications. This 
demand was made with the threat that those not complying would 
be dropped from the faculty. To me this is duress and a flagrant 
example of vicious administration. 

Disorganization has already been implied in my remarks, but I 
must add there is no fixed policy—save that of expansion and ad- 
vertising. There is a total lack of co-ordination, a tremendous 
factor in general efficiency. 

The disposition of the president is to treat the university as 4 
factory and so exploit its wares. 

Scholarships, presumed to be assigned on the basis of intellectual 
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ability, have been given to students for other reasons, athletic 
coaches and students, non-resident. 

Students failing to pass in the required number of hours—ten— 
have been re-registered and even at times over the objection of the 
head of the department to whom sent. 

It has been common talk that men were openly hired to play foot- 
ball last fall and in one especially notorious case—B from 
Missouri—after the season he was sent home, but later demanded 
fifty dollars on condition he suppress certain telegrams. My in- 
formation is, he received the fifty dollars. 

In a general way I have thus traced for your information the 
situation as I see it at the university. 

To me it is deplorable and can only lead to chaos. 

While I have wished to be fairly explicit I know I have kept the 
criticisms within due bounds. 

If my theories of university endeavor are erroneous and that 
exploitation and not development obtain within its walls, I bow to 
your judgment but retain the right to dissent. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this courtesy. 
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APPENDIX B 


EXCERPTS FROM THE COMMENTS OF Dr. CRAIGHEAD UPON 
CERTAIN OF THE RYMAN CHARGES 


Charge 1. This statement wholly misrepresents me. I have 
doubtless said that teachers, holding doctor’s degrees and fitted by 
training to teach, wooden, soulless men, “able to hear lessons,” 
could easily be found. But I have repeatedly said to the board 
what I have declared hundreds of times both publicly and privately, 
that good teachers, possessing personality and the power to arouse 
their pupils, are hard to find. . . . Ionce, at a faculty meeting, 
stated some of the reasons that would induce me to recommend pro- 
motions and salary increases for professors. . . . My position, 
presented for the purpose of calling forth criticisms and discussions, 
in the hope of reaching a juster solution of a harassing problem was 
substantially as follows: 

1. The university must have professors who have a knowledge of 
their subject and a power to impart it to others. In other words, 
the university had need of good teachers. I had little hope of 
securing many great teachers, because great teachers are very rare. 

2. The modern state university aims to touch through extension 
and other courses the people of an entire state. Hence, teachers 
possessing mastery of their own subjects and platform ability are in 
demand, and serve well one of the purposes of the state university. 
I have doubtless indicated that such a man would have more hope 
of recognition here than a dull and soulless pedant, able only “to 
hear lessons’”’ and to draw his salary. I have often said that we 
must have live men in these western universities. 

3. Investigators whose highest aim it is to push out the boundaries 
of knowledge, to widen the skirts of light. The charge that I ap- 
preciate only the advertising men and not the investigators, is 
indeed so grotesque that it makes me smile. . . . I am forced 
to face, on the one hand, the governor’s indictment that I have been 
too strenuous an advocate of research departments—this is one of 
the reasons given by him for my removal—and, on the other hand, 
the charge, apparently endorsed by some of my former colleagues, 
that I appreciate neither the teacher nor the investigator, but only 
the advertising man. 
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Charge 2. In my opinion the recommendations of the committees 
more and more represent the will of the majority of the faculty. 

Charge 3. This charge is absolutely false. . . . I have 
never repeated ugly statements made by members of the faculty 
concerning their colleagues except for the purpose of preventing 
further trouble and of helping the person against whom the ugly 
statements were made. 

Charge 4. I have never declared in open faculty meeting or else- 
where that faculty members have no right to criticize adversely the 
action of committees or the rulings of the president. Indeed, I have 
never tried to rob faculty members of any right that belongs to them 
as citizens of this republic. On the contrary, I have declared in open 
faculty meeting that the right of an appeal from the actions of com- 
mittees and the rulings of the president was an inalienable, ineradi- 
cable, right of the faculty. I have stated again and again that 
members of the faculty, or even one member of the faculty, would 
be granted at any time the right to appeal from any decision of the 
president or a majority of the faculty. I have stated that the 
president would take no offense if the faculty as a body, or individual 
members of the faculty, or even one member of the faculty, wish to 
appeal to the board against the decisions of the faculty or of the 
president. . . . 

I have stated, however, that I did not think it in good taste for 
professors to criticize secretly the policies of the committees, of the 
faculty, of their colleagues, or of the president, without giving them 
an opportunity to answer or to explain the charges. To my mind it 
is purely a question of good taste about which gentlemen scarcely 
need to be told. 

Charge 5. I have said that I did not consider it good taste for 
professors whose policies were voted down in open faculty meeting to 
take up the question secretly with members of the board, quoting 
remarks made by their colleagués and giving them no opportunity 
to defend themselves. In short, I have maintained that members 
of the faculty have a perfect right at any time to appear before the 
local board or the state board in order to appeal from the decision 
of the president or the faculty, provided they do it openly and not 
secretly. Of course, if members of the faculty have reason to be- 
lieve that the president is an unscrupulous tyrant, a cut-throat, or a 
crook, they might feel justified in going to members of the board and 
discussing secretly with them the question of the removal of the 
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president. Even under such circumstances, a man both manly and 
honest, would hesitate to resort to such methods. 
Charge 6. To state that “the matter of the playing of G 

was brought about by pressure from the president at the faculty 
meeting” is to insult both the intelligence and integrity of the 
faculty. The only pressure that the president has ever brought upon 
the faculty, or the employees of the university, or upon any human 
being, is the pressure of appeals to the good sense, the integrity of 
the person or persons who may not agree with him. One of your 
correspondents whose reply has been sent to me states that the 
scholarship committee unanimously and emphatically recommended 
the exclusion of G————._ The statement is probably true, but the 
president was urged by several members of the faculty to give them 
an opportunity to appeal before the entire faculty from the decision 
of the scholarship committee. If I had endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the scholarship committee, I would have been quite as 
willing to give these professors an opportunity to appeal from the 
decision of the scholarship committee. The truth is, I had not 
investigated the matter, and I did not know the facts. But, after 
listening to the discussion and finding that some professors were so 
strenuously opposed to the playing of G - that they ventured 
even to question the integrity and the honesty of purpose of profes- 
sors favoring the playing of G , it was then that I ventured 
to take part in the discussion. I stated that it might be bad policy 
to play G————; that I did not consider it a question of absolute 
right or wrong, but purely a question of expediency. Whether 
the university should require exact and high standards of scholarship 
for athletes, or whether it should be satisfied to permit any bona 
fide student to play, was in my judgment purely a question of ex- 
pediency. If, however, the university authorities, while claiming 
high standards, put upon their eligible list students not up to the 
standard, certifying that their records were clear, such conduct 
deserved the severest condemnation. I stated that the thing I 
hated in athletic contests was the deception and misrepresentation 
to which college authorities had sometimes resorted. It was stated 
by members of the faculty that the agricultural college had on its 
team at least one man who was not eligible according to their rules, 
and that if he played, they would insist upon playing G aE 
took the position that they should tell our opponents the exact 
truth about G— ’s record, and that, if they were sure that the 
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Bozeman man also was ineligible, two courses would be open to 
them: One, to prevent both men from playing; two, to permit both 
of them to play. Some professors opposed to the playing of G-——— 
insisted that this was crooked dealing. I did not think so then, and 
I do not think so now. Twenty-one members of the faculty, I 
believe, voted to let G play, and thirteen voted against his 
playing. 

(Another communication by Dr. Craighead relative to the athletic 
situation, has already been sufficiently incorporated into the body 
of the report.) 

Charge 7. Ihave racked my brain in vain to recall the expression, 
or even one of similar tenor, ascribed to me, and so I deny it, just as 
a truthful man will deny any statement that convicts him of lying. 
The statement is so utterly contrary to my creed, so completely 
violates the fundamental principles that for twenty years I have 
maintained, and is so emphatically contradicted by every act of mine, 
that I do not hesitate to affirm that it is incorrect in statement and 
fundamentally false in spirit. . . . If they [members of the 
faculty, at a certain faculty meeting in which the president invited 
criticisms of the administration in case there were those present who 
wished to offer them] understood me to say that I would not 
support those who secretly framed charges to be presented to the 
board without giving me an opportunity to reply, charges absolutely 
false,—if they understood me to say that I could not be expected to 
support those who would resort to such methods, I shall not con- 
trovert their statement. It is probably substantially true. 

In all my experience, I have never dealt with two men more 
stubbornly opposed to some of my policies than Professors 
and ; but that I was not inclined to oppose them for what I 
considered their honest convictions is attested by the fact that I 
recommended at the meeting of the local board, and again at the 
meeting of the state board, a $200 salary raise for Professor , 
and a $250 raise for Professor . I may add that our probable 
income did not justify me in recommending many salary increases. 

I offer still another illustration: The university committee urged 
the removal of Professors and . Although convinced 
that both these gentlemen were opposed to certain policies of my 
administration and that they had conferred secretly—at least with- 
out notifying me—with Mr. Ryman to my injury, I nevertheless 
urged the retention of both. I stated that in my judgment Profes- 
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sor was so proud of maintaining his independence and of as- 
serting himself against the president, that he really appeared more 
hostile than he really was, and that I thought he was honest and 
should not be disturbed. I stated that I thought Professor 

[the second professor involved] was not broad-minded, but that 
he was honest and high-minded, a promising investigator, and 
a valuable man to retain in the university. It is unquestionable 
that,’ but for my appeal, both Professors and would 
have been removed. 
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